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iriTRODUCHON 

Well-designed volunteerand service opportunities, such asthose thatlhe Corporation 
for National and Community Service supports, offer at least two sets of benefits. One set 
accruesto the individuals and communities served by these programs through the 
provision of valued and needed servicesand supportsat no- orreduced- cost. Ihe 
second set accruesto the individuals who volunteerand provide the service. That 
experience can play an important role in theirpersonal development. Proponentsof 
service programssuggestthatthese benefits to individuals may include such thingsas 
increases in social capital, social networks, civic literacy and civic competence, self- 
esteem and personal efficacy.i 

A new study released by the Corporation forNational and Community Service offers 
specific insights The study examined the long-term impactsthata single yearof service 
in AmeriCorps hason the people (members) who participated in eitherthe AmeriCorps 
State and Nationalorthe AmeriCorpsNCCC program between 1999 and 2000. It 
tracked whetherlevelsof volunteering, educational attainment, voting and other 
behaviorsand attitudes, of these membenschanged overtime. The memberswere 
surveyed at four distinct periods in time: 1) before they served in AmeriCorps; 2) one year 
post service; 3) three-fouryea ns post service; and 4) eight yeans post service. The 
evaluation compared these AmeriCorps members with a comparison group that was 
also tracked. The following were keyfindings: 

• AmeriCorpsgeneratescivic leaders One yearof service in AmeriCorpscreated 
long-term positive impactson the civic outcomesof AmeriCorpsalumseight 
years after they joined AmeriCorps 

• AmeriCorpsisa pipeline to public service. AmeriCorps made people more likely 
to enterinto public service careers in the government and nonprofit sector- 60% 
of AmeriCorps alumni worked to build bettercommunities by serving in 
government orfor nonprofit organizations 

• AmeriCorpsexposed membersto new careeropportunities: 80%ofmembers 
reported that their service exposed them to new careeroptionsand overtwo- 
thirds reported that the in service wasan advantage to them in the job market. 



^ For a broad overview of benefits, see John Wilson, "Volunteering," Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 26, 
(2000), pp. 231-3. Social capital is often defined so as to include indicators of joining and volunteering, in 
which case the connection to voluntary service is definitional. Social capital, in turn, is found to have 
economic, political and health benefits: see Robert D. Putnam, Bowling Alone: The Collapse and Revival of 
American Democracy (New York: Simon and Schuster, 2000), pp. 296-350. A dramatic example is the 
finding that higher participation rates in membership groups in Chicago neighborhoods are associated 
with lower death rates, especially for Black men. See Kimberly A. Lochner, Ichiro Kawachia, Robert!. 
Brennan and Stephen L. Bukac, Social capital and neighborhood mortality rates in Chicago, Social Science 
& Medicine, vol. 56, issue 8 (April 2003), pp. 1797-1805. For the positive impact of youth service-learning 
on civic knowledge and participation, see Shelley Billig, Sue Root, and Dan Jesse, "The Impact of 
Participation in Service-Learning on Fligh School Students' Civic Engagement," CIRCLE Working Paper 33 
(2005). For the benefits on political and civic participation: see Daniel Flart and Ben Kirschner, "Promoting 
Civic Participation and Development among Urban Adolescents," forthcoming in a volume edited by Peter 
Levine and James Youniss. 
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So the study provides strong evidence about the ways in which these volunteerand 
service prog rams actually contribute to the development of communitiesand 
individuals. But in addition to these more general findings, the new research clearly 
demonstrates that there are extensive and specific benefits that accrue to membersof 
disadvantaged minority groups when compared to theircomparison group 
counterparts Forexample, the study showsthat: 

• AmeriCorpshasan even greaterimpact on the careerchoicesof minority 
membersand individuaisfrom disadvantaged circumstances ^ Minority 
AmeriCorps members we re significantly more likely than the comparison group to 
choose careers in public service (44%compared to 26%). AmeriCorps members 
from disadvantaged circumstances a re 20 percentage points more likely to be 
employed in a public service field (46%compared to 26%). 

• AmeriCorps service producessignificant impactsforracial and ethnic minorities 
aswell asmembersfrom disadvantaged circumstances. 

Hispanic AmeriCorps members: are significantly more likely (56 percent to 35 
percent) than theircomparison group counterparts to report the importance 
of neighborhood participation. 

African-American AmeriCorps members were 10 percentage points more 
likely than theircomparison group counterparts to have an understanding of 
how to meetthe community's needs (77%compared to 67%) and 79 percent 
of indicated they have the ability to make a difference in theircommunities, 
compared to 71 percent of the comparison group. 

AmeriCorps membensfrom disadvantaged circumstances were significantly 
more likely to have contacted a government official in the past 12 monthsto 
expressan opinion on a local ornational issue. 

Still otherresearch hasdocumented the value of volunteering and service programs to 
the positive and healthy development of young people. Research on adolescents has 
shown, forexample, that youth who are required to volunteer as part of their school work 
are substantially more likely to complete high school and college, compared to similar 
teenagerswho are not required to serve.^ We have also learned that sjch service can 
be a powerful tool for reducing pregnancy, violence, and otherthreatsto teenagers' 
well-being.4 

Findings like this a re what support the movement for "positive youth development," a 
strategy for producing "healthy, happy, self-sufficient adults" that depends upon giving 



2 

“Disadvantaged circumstances” is defined as study participants who reported that during their youth and 
in the year prior to joining AmeriCorps, they received public assistance, such as welfare, food stamps, or 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) assistance; lived in public housing or projects; or received other 
housing assistance such as Section 8 or housing vouchers. 

^ Alberto Davila and Marie T. Mora, "Civic Engagement and High School Academic Progress: An Analysis 
Using NELS Data," CIRCLE Working Paper 52 (2007). All CIRCLE publications are available via 
www.civicyouth.org. 

lacquelynne Eccles and Jennifer Appleton Gootman, eds., Community Programs to Promote Youth 
Development, a report of the National Research Council and Institute of Medicine, Board on Children, 
Youth, and Families, Committee on Community-Level Programs for Youth (National Academies Press, 
2002 ). 
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a dole scents "the chance to exercise leadership, build skills, and get involved. A major 
tenet of Positive Youth Development is that youth "flourish" or "thrive" when they are 
given seriousopportunitiesto contribute to theircommunities® (Here we emphasize the 
literature on youth, but other age groups, such as retirees, may also benefit personally 
from service. '^) 

Given these benefits to the individuals, it is important that any large service program, 
especially one that issjpported by the government, reach all of America'sdiverse 
populations, particularly those that are relatively disadvantaged. Thisisbotha matterof 
equality of opportunity aswell as of program efficiency in that the biggest gains will 
probably be experienced by volunteerswho are at greatest risk of dropping out of 
school or committing crimes^ Indeed, increasing volunteering and service participation 
among disadvantaged populationscan be a powerful tool for improving the life 
chancesof poorand minority populations 



IHIS REPORT 

Ihispaperwasdeveloped in the interest of extending the reach and benefits of national 
and community service prog rams to larger numbers of persons from disadvantaged 
populations- populations that data sjggest may cumently be underrepresented or 
underserved. In particular, this pa per is intended to increase ourunderstanding of and 
appreciation forthe challengesand opportunitiesthat may attend efforts to increase 
the participation by disadvantage groups 

In approaching ourcharge, we provide a broad context, showing that levelsof 
volunteering, community service, and civic engagement vary by subgroup in the US 
population. Our explorations suggest that, among many variablestested in research, 
educational background is the clearest and most dramatic factor affecting 
participation: personswith more years of schooling tend to be much more involved in 
volunteerand service programs^ Ihusspecial attention and outreach to persons without 
college experience (about half of the young adult populationio) may be a fnjitful and 
powerful direction forincreasing participation in the Corporation's programs Race and 



^ United States Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, "Fact 
Sheet: Positive Youth Development" (n.d., 

http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/fysb/content/positiveyouth/factsheet.htm). 

® Richard M. Lerner, Liberty: Thriving and Civic Engagement Among America's Youth (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage, 2004), pp. 85-107 and passim. 

^ For instance, volunteering late in life seems to reduce depression, raise self-reported health, and 
increase social integration. See Nancy Morrow-Howell, Jim Hinterlong, Philip A. Rozario, and Fengyan 
Tang, "Effects of Volunteering on the Well-Being of Older Adults," Journals of Gerontology Series B: 
Psychological Sciences and Social Sciences, vol. 58B, no 3 (2003), pp. sl37-sl45. 

* For example, an evaluation of the Teen Outreach Program, using control groups, found positive 
developmental effects from service. The greatest effects were found among youth who had the most 
initital risk factors. See Joseph P. Allen and Susan Philliber, "Who Benefits Most from a Broadly Targeted 
Prevention Program? Differential Efficacy Across Populations in the Teen Outreach Program," Journai of 
Community Psyschology, Volume 29, Issue 6, Pages 637 - 655, available via NIH Public Access 
(www.pubmedcentral.nih.gov. 

® Cf. Wilson (2000), p. 218 "Level of education is the most consistent predictor of volunteering." 

Mark Hugo Lopez and Karlo Barrios Marcelo, "Youth Demographics," CIRCLE Fact Sheet (November 
2006), using the Current Population Survey from the US Census. 
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genderare also relevant and need to be considered, although their relationshipsto 
service and civic engagement are subtlerand more complex. 

Thispaperexploresthe research on these issues; generates hypothesesaboutwhatthat 
research suggestsby way of strategiesfor increasing participation; and finally, offers 
concrete propose Is forstrategiesthat might enhance the diversity and equity of 
participation in Corporation-supported programs 



UNDERS1ANDING CURREINTTVOUJIVnEERING DIFra^EINTIIAlS 

One challenge to understanding who volunteersand who does not isourlanguage. 
Conventional survey questions use the word "volunteering" without much elaboration. 
Forexample, the Cument Population Supplement traditionally asks, "Since [date], have 
you done any volunteer activities thro ugh orforan organization?" Data obtained using 
this kind of question show differences by education and by race/ ethnicity: 

Volunteering rates from the 2005 Census 
Current Population Supplement 
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As the graph above shows, such survey questions generate results indicating that 
volunteer rates a re positively correlated with education and that whitesvolunteerat 
ratesroughly 50%higherthan blacksand about twice ashigh asLatinos. But the survey 
item on which thisgraph isbased may be misleading. To many Americans, 
"volunteering" means providing uncompensated service to strangers, often afterschool 
orafterwork. That isa fonm of service thatfitsbest in mid die -class life styles If, for 
example, an adult isemployed full-time and choosesto help otherpeople'schildren at 
the local school, we call that activity "volunteering." If, on the otherhand, an 
unemployed parent in a high-crime neighborhood spends (typically) hertime carefully 
monitoring the community'schildren all day, she isunlikely to describe heractivity as 
"volunteering," orherselfasa volunteer, even though she too isproviding a valued but 
uncompensated service to the community. 

Thisdiscrepancy doesnotsjggestthatthe sjrveysare somehow flawed. Survey items 
that use wordssuch as "volunteering" and "service" actually do capture formsof 
engagement that America ns describe with those terms. In that sense, such survey 
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questionsdo not appearto be biased perse; they produce accurate estimates of the 
volunteering rate forAmericansof various racesand ethnicities and social c la sses^i Ihe 
concern however, asshown in the next section, is that such survey items tend to omit 
importantfonrisof participation and engagement that Americansdo nottypically 
classify as "volunteering" or"service." 

Gaps in Engagement 

Volunteering and service are subsetsofthe broaderconcept of civic engagement. 
"Civic engagement" refersto individual and collective actio ns designed to identify and 
address issuesof public concern. Such actions might include: joining associations, 
attending meetings, raising and giving money, contacting officials, and protestand/or 
civil disobedience. It meansworking to make a difference in the civic life of our 
communities and developing the combination of knowledge, skills, valuesand 
motivation to make that difference. Placed in thisbroadercontext, real differencesdo 
exist in the ratesof civic engagement among demographic groups 

Civic Bigagement and Social Class: We often observe variations in the ratesof civic 
participation by social class. Surveys consistently show that giving money, contacting 
public officials, working informally on community problems, and even protesting are all 
more common among the affluent than among the poor, The American Political 
Science Assoc iation'sTask Force on Inequality and American Democracy concluded: 

Ihe privileged [those with more income] participate more than othersand are 
increasingly well organized to press theirdemandson government. Public 
officials, in turn, are much more responsive to the privileged than to average 
citizensand the least affluent. Citizenswith low ormoderate incomesspeak with 
a whisper that is lost on the ears of inattentive government, while the 
advantaged roarwith the clarity and consistency that policymakers readily 

heed. 

To explore this further, we constnjcted the graph below by combining the resultsoftwo 
survey questions, one which queried the highest level of education that the respondent 
completed and anotherwhich captured the social class that the respondent considered 
himself or herself to be part of. Ihe union of these questionsproducesourown 



An experiment conducted in 2004 indicated that there was little bias in traditional survey questions. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics randomly asked some respondents whether they had "volunteered," and 
others whether they had done various specific activities. The list of activities included coaching, serving 
food, maintaining and building facilities, etc. By asking these behavioral questions, instead of simply 
asking about "volunteering," the researchers raised the apparent volunteering rate by 6 percentage 
points. However, the increases were very similar for all the major racial/ethnic groups and for people with 
different educational backgrounds. (Chris Toppe, "Measuring Volunteering: A Behavioral Approach," 
CIRCLE Working Paper 43, December 2005) More research should be done using additional behavioral 
prompts. Questions, discussed below, about participation in community projects yield different results. 

Excerpts from Civic Responsibility and Higher Education, edited by Thomas Ehrlich, published by Oryx 
Press, 2000 

National Conference on Citizenship in association with CIRCLE and the Saguaro Seminar, Broken 
Engagement: America's Civic Engagement index (September 18, 2006). 

American Political Science Association, Task Force on Inequality and American Democracy, American 
Democracy in an Age of Rising Ineguality (2004), from 
http://www.apsanet.org/imgtest/taskforcereport.pdf , p. 1 
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composite measure ofsocialclass-i^ Asshown below, the graph demonstratesgapsin 
civic engagement in a particularly dramatic way. Ihose who say they are both middle 
class and college educated are up to five times more likely to participate in all 
categoriescompared to those who say they are working classand have no college 
experience. 



civic engagement by (National Survey of Civic Engagement 

education and class circle 2002) 
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DDB (foimeriy DDB Needham) surveysallow us to track Americans' participation in 
community projects What it meansto "workon a community project" is not defined in 
these sjrveys, but we hypothesize that it means more than discrete actsof service - 
survey respondents may be thinking of longer processes in which they set goals, express 
interestsand goals, perfiapsaddresscontroversies, and work to accomplish social 
change. Collaborating with neighborsovertime to improve city servicesorto fightcrime 
could be examplesof community projects 

The following graph showsthat Americanswithoutcollege experience have been less 
likely than theircollege-educated counterpartsovertime to engage in community 
projects And though participation hasfallen forthe population asa whole, it has 
become critically low forthe less educated. Thissuggeststhatcommunitiesand 
neighborhoods with less well-educated residentsare likely to have fewerpeople 
participating in civic projectsand may, in addition, have fewercommunity projects 
underway. 



Peter Levine, The Future of Democracy : Developing the Next Generation of American Citizens (Tufts 
University Press, 2007), p 23. 
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Participation in Community Projects, by Social Class 
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Racial and Ethnic Diflieiences: Race isalso a differentiating factor, but in ways that are 
fairly comp lex. Groups may participate at above-average rates in some areas of civic 
activity while participating at below-average rates in others. An important example can 
be drawn from survey questions on community projects Ihose data suggest that African 
Americansare more engaged than all other racial/ethnic groupsin working on 
"community projects"i^ 



Summary measures in National Conference on Citizenship, 2006. 

This graph shows “working on community projects” over time, using DDB data. Bey’s paper uses the 
same indicator from the 2007 Current Population Supplement and finds whites slightly ahead of African 
Americans. The two findings are close enough to be consistent. 
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Community Projects by Race and Ethnicity 
(DDB) 
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We suspect that these findingsare coincident with the strong attachments to faith 
traditions in the African-American community. Many of the nonrisand networksthat 
connect African Americans to these community projects origin ate within a church. 
Research hasshown that African Americans have higherchurch attendance than any 
otherracial and ethnic group in America. In the 2004General Social Survey, for 
example, 70 percent of African Americansdescribed themselvesasfrequent church- 
attenderscompared to 46 percent of Whitesand 49 percent of La tinosi^ 

Interestingly, although whites a re less likely than blacks to be involved in community 
projects and other local civic work, they are much more likely than blacks (and Latinos) 
to report "volunteering." It may be that whitesare more likely to choose fonmsof 
participation - forexample, "service" activities such asserving at a soup kitchen or 
tutoring a child - that are classically labeled "volunteering" by the Corporation and 
otherservice institutions, whereasAfrican Americansare more likely to participate in 
processesthat involve expressing interestsand organizing forsocial change. Such 
processesare more naturally described as"working on community projects" or 
"addressing community problems" 



Authors' tabulations using the GSS Cumulative Data file (1972-2006) archived by University of 
California-Berkeley. 
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Volunteering, by Race and Ethnicity (CPS) 
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Keeteret a I. find, "Much ... volunteering is episodic, initiated by third parties or volunteer 
organizations, and decidedly nonpolitical in motivation."i9 An example would be an 
annual visit to a soup kitchen or to Habitat for Humanity organized by an employer 
without much input from the employees. By contrast, "addressing a community 
problem" seemsto require a deeper level of ongoing participation and sometimes a 
more adversarial orpolitical approach. 

A 2007 report by the National Conference on Citizenship found that African Americans 
are the most philosophically committed to the kind of civic participation that is 
collaborative and involves discussion and planning aswell asaction.20 when offered a 
list of ways to address community needs, African Americans were the most likely to 
choose participating in community meetings (there wasa 16-point differential on this 
question compared to whites), and gathering with other citizens to identify problemsand 
solutions Ih is relatively political, process-oriented approach to engagement is not 
c 0 nve ntio na lly c 0 nsid e red "vo luntee ring ." 

Hypothesis: F^rticipation ofthe disadvantaged in recognized piogiams will increase 
if/ when those progiamscan better recognize the various foims (including process- vs. 
service-oriented) thatcivic engagementactually assumes in some disadvantaged 
communities. 

Implications: A diveise spectnim of civic activities opens national and community 
service programming to a wider audience of potential participants and sponsors in 
disadvantage communities. 

Voterbehavioralso variesby race. Whitesare somewhat more likely to vote than 
African Americansare, but the gap is not aslarge asone would predict based on 
differencesin wealth and education. But this finding is somewhat nuanced by age. 



Scott Keeter, Cliff Zukin, Molly Andolina, and Krista Jenkins, The Civic and Poiitical Health ofthe Nation: 
A Generational Portrait (released by CIRCLE, 2002), 

National Conference on Citizenship in partnership with CIRCLE and the Saguaro Seminar, America's Civic 
Health Index 2007. 
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There is no gap at all in votertumout between young whites and young African 
Americans (ages 18-25). Latino citizens vote at lower rates. 



Voting, by Race/Ethnicity (CPS) 
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GetKlen Genderisalso relevant to civic engagement, although gendergapsare not 
especially large. Women are somewhat more likely to behave in civic ways, such as 
volunteering, and they also vote at higherratesthan men. Men are more involved in 
some other politic a I activities, such as persuading people to vote and donating money 
to candidates^! 

One of the most noteworthy gaps is the relatively low level of participation by adolescent 
males compared to females Girls and young women are ahead of boys and young 
men in mostfonrisofvoluntary community engagement. 22 They also outnumbertheir 
male counterparts in all school-based extracurricularactivitiesexceptathletics^^ Thus the 
engagement of young boysand young men requires special attention. 

Given the differences we observe by education, race, ethnicity, and gender illustrated 
above, it may be challenging to increase the levels of volunteering and service within 
disadvantaged populations, especially among Latinosand people with little orno 
college education. The irony here isthatthe marginal benefitsof service both to 
communitiesand individuals will be greatest forthese very groupsof people who are 
least advantaged to start with. Forinstance, in theirevaluation of the Teen Outreach 
Program (which involved service-learning), Allen and Philliberfound, "The program had 



Keeter et al., p. 27; Mark Hugo Lopez, Emily Kirby, and Jared Sagoff, "Voter Turnout Among Young 
Women and Men," CIRCLE Fact Sheet (January 2003, updated July 2005). 

Karlo Barrios Marcelo, Mark Hugo Lopez, and Emily Hoban Kirby, "Civic Engagement 
Among Young Men and Women," CIRCLE Fact Sheet (March 2007). 

Catherine E. Freeman, "Trends in Educational Equity of Girls & Women," Education Statistics Quarterly, 
vol. 6, issue 4, table G, citing statistics from University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 
Monitoring the Future study, 2001. 
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the greatest impact in reducing future pregnancies among the group at highest risk of 

such pregnancies Foracademic failure, Teen Outreach demonstrated greater 

efficacy foryouths who had been previously suspended than forthose who had not. Ihe 
program wasalso found to be more effective formembersof racial ethnic minority 
groups, who were also at greaterrisk foracademic difficulty in this study." 



lOVWXRD A S1RA1EGY FOR INC REASING PARHC IPAION 
Community Sen/ice: "Drivets" And "Inhibiteis" 

To meetthischallenge of increasing participation, volunteer and service organizations 
need to fonriulate working hypotheses a bout the majorfactons that facilitate and/or 
impede engagement- hypothesesthat they can then apply to populationsof concern, 
disadvantaged orotherwise. To generate these hypotheseswe pose two fundamental 
questions Ihe first is: What isitthatdetenmineswhetherindividualsare more orlesswilling 
to volunteer? The second, and equally basic question, is: What isitthatdetenmines 
whetherindividualshave more orlessopportunity to volunteer? We will explore these 
questions in turn - posing answers foreach and generating hypothesesfrom ouranswers 

1. Disparities in Motivation/ VUillingnesstD Serve/ Volunteer We posit three majorfactors 
thatcan act asdriversand inhibitersof an individual's willing ness to volunteer: availability 
of discretionary time, personal preferences, and available personal resources Effortsto 
increase participation in programs must be grounded in an understanding of both what 
motivates people to get involved aswell asany barriers that might inhibit that 
involvement 

lime Asa Resource , lime is the primary resource that one "spends" when engaging in 
volunteering and service behaviors lime isa finite, discrete commodity in that it is 
limited and usually committed to only one activity "at a time." As such, choicesmust be 
made about whetherornotto do an activity or, at othertimes, which activity to do. Ihis 
suggests that time is not a "free" commodity. It has an implicit cost; for instance, the 
value - psychic ormaterial - that would be derived from an alternate use such asleisure, 
recreation, a second job, orvolunteering. Econo mists refer to this value asthe 
"opportunity cost" - meaning the value of an alternate opportunity. Iheo retie ally, 
people are expected to select their highest valued choice and thereby minimize their 
opportunity costs 

People differin the amount of time that is truly discretionary. Forexample, young single 
motherswith school-aged children who are participating in welfare-to-work programs 
may simply be unable to commit time to civic engagement. Older, retired persons, on 
the other hand, may. 

Research suggests, however, that busierpeople are often more civically engaged than 
people who might appearto be lessoccupied. Forinstance, young people who are 



Allen and Philliber (via NIH Public Access), pp. 9-10. Many of the impressive results from positive youth 
development programs have been observed in highly disadvantaged populations. Davila and Mora do not 
find differences in the effects of required service on teenagers who are African American, Latino, and 
White, but they do find that boys benefit more than girls. This is noteworthy because girls are now 
achieving at considerably higher levels than girls in high school. Alberto Davila and Marie T. Mora, "Do 
Gender and Ethnicity Affect Civic Engagement and Academic Progress?" CIRCLE Working Paper 53 (2007). 
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enrolled in college full-time and who also work fora salary tend to be more civically 
engaged than theircontemporarieswho only take coursesorwho only work. 25 Several 
explanations a re posible. It may be that student-workers a re more energetic people. 
Alternatively, it may be that campuses and the workplacesmay act asstrong 
recruitment venues, allowing student-workers to be presented with more volunteer 
optionsand offers than theircontemporaries. 

Robert Putnam findsin general that working more hoursdoesnot reduce civic 
engagement.26 An old adage holdsthat if you want something done, you should aska 
busy person to do it. Ihe implication is that scarcity of time isnotalwaysa banierto civic 
participation. Indeed, we suspect that the perception of free time ratherthan the fact 
of free time is the central issue. And we furthersuspect that the existence of strong 
preferences is likely an oveniding factorthat can encourage individuals to "make time" 
foran activity - volunteering orany other. 

Personal Preferences: Asalluded to above, a second factor affecting motivation isthe 
individual's "preference" or"taste" - the hierarchical orderin which individuals place 
alternative choices- in thiscase, optionsforthe use of theirtime. Preferencesoften 
come into play when individuals a re considering several options for using theirfree time 
(asopposed to reacting to a specific proposal). These preferences a re detenriined by a 
myriad of factors that reflect perceptionsof the associated material a nd/or psychic 
rewards 

One such factor is the community context For instance, some of the typical fonris of 
community service, such as beautifying the natural environment, may be lower priorities 
in communitiesthat face pressing "institutional" and social challenges, such aspoor 
schoolsand otherpublic services, high unemployment, and the drug trade and its 
attendant problems In such instances, these formsof community service mayseem 
inadequate or irrelevant to the challenges of most concern to local residents 
Consequently, preferencesfor"volunteering" (astypically defined) in these communities 
may be weaker. In fact, it ispossible thatthe "agenda" of community prioritiesmay be 
one ofthe factors involved in oureariierdiscussion about Africa n-Americ a ns and 
community projects 

Preferencesforvolunteering can also be influenced by family messages that a re 
conveyed by parentsand otherfamily members Keeteret al. note, "Parentsand 
guardians, even siblings, provide critical role models fore ivic behavior.... Young people 
who were raised in homeswhere someone volunteered (43%of all youth) are highly 
involved themselves — joining groupsand associations, volunteering, wearing buttons, or 
displaying bumper stickers at rates higherthan ofthose who did notgrow up with such 
examples Youth with engaged role modelsare also more attentive to news of politics 
and government and more likely to participate in boycottsorbuyeotts" Among young 
people (ages 15-25) the volunteering rate is 31 percent if someone in their household 
volunteers, and 15 percent if no one does^^ 

Outside the family, preferencesforengagementcan also be shaped by community 
messages. There isevidence that preferencesforengagement also vary among 
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communitiesand cultural groups Forexample, the high rate of involvement in 
community projects in the African-American community is thought to be partly cultural - 
arising from powerful norms of "giving back" that were first nurtured in the periodsof 
slavery and segregation.^s Variousgroupsof Americansare taughtand encouraged to 
participate in different ways and perhapsto different degrees. These differences may 
help to explain differential ratesof civic participation. 

In truth, considerationsof opportunity costsand preferencesoccursimultaneously. But 
how these considerationscombine can be complex. 

Hypothesis: Petsonsate mote likely to volunteer if they perceive they have time thatthey 
can give to volunteeractivity but; tegaidless of these perceptions; a more powerful, 
potentially overriding driverof volunteer activity may be the individual's piefeience for 
the specific volunteer opportunity being piesented. Exciting volunteeropportunitiescan 
cause individuals to "make time" to participate. 

Implications: Ihe availability of an anay of volunteer opportunities and an effective 
piogiam of infoimation dissemination aboutthese opportunities may be critical 
components of a mote proactive approach to incteasing volunteerism within 
disadvantaged populations. 

Personal Resources The third factor we highlight as influencing the willingness, 
motivation a nd/or propensity to volunteer is persona I resources- assets commanded by 
individualsthat can be put to use in the volunteeractivity. Two in particularare 
important- skills and money. 

Verba et al. treat knowledge and skillsas resources Participating in meetings, 
contacting officials, and managing associate ns a re skills that people need in orderto 
organize volunteering efforts (which otherwise may not occur) and to engage in other 
formsof civic engagement, arch ascommunity problem-solving. These skills must be 
learned; they are not inborn. 

But opportunitiesto learn such skills a re unevenly distributed and have declined over 
time. Meetings, forexample, are opportunitiesto learn skillsand gain connectionsto 
otheractive citizens Meeting attendance can be understood asa form of civic 
engagement,29 and it may lead to furthercivic engagement if, forexample, participants 
in a meeting organize a volunteering project. The following graph showsa strong link 
between education and meeting-attendance. College graduatesare much more 
prone to attend meetingsthan same-aged young adultswith high school educationsor 
less But the graph also showsthat, overall, America ns tod ay are less likely to attend 
even a single meeting during the course of a given yearthan they were in the 1970s. 
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Meeting Attendance, by Social Class 
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Another venue for civic "training" iseducation. Public schools a re supposed to prepare 
young people for civic participation. But there are disparities in school-based civic 
training by income and race. J oseph Kahne and Ellen Middaugh analyzed sjrveysof 
more than 2,500 California high school senionsand a nationally representative sample of 
9th graders Iheyfound that students in schoolswith wealthy student bodiesare most 
likely to report having political debatesand panel discussions In addition, African 
American students a re less likely than white students to have civic -foe used government 
classes, cunent events discussions, and to participate in simulations of civic processes 
Latino studentsalso report feweropportunitiesto volunteer, participate in simulations, 
and have discussion in an open classroom climate. These disparities in opportunities to 
learn civic skillsmay contribute to differentials in the ratesof civic engagement by social 
classand race.^o 

Hypothesis: Individuals aie more likely to volunteer if they feel they have the skills 
needed to allow them be successful in making a contribution. 

Implication: Service and volunteer organizations should foe us mote attention on 
inc teasing opportunities for civic training in conjunction with schools, churches, non- 
ptofitsand other community agencies in poor and minority neighbothoods. 

Civic engagement may also cost money. When we rec ruit volunteers we are not only 
asking them to commit uncompensated time but we are usually asking them to bearthe 
cost of volunteering - an implicit contribution of cash through the costsof their 
transportation, meals, childcare, appropriate attire and otherexpensesthat may 
associate with their participation. This too may contribute to the disparitieswe observe 
since these associated cost will be more burdensome to the poor, to the less educated, 
and to segmentsof the African-American and Latino communities. Where time and 
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money are scarce in a household - forexample, because members work long hoursto 
pay forbasic necessities- it may be harderforpeople to engage. 

Hypothesis: Individuals are mote likely to volunteer if the out-of-pocket expenses of 
community service ate minimized. 

Implication: Volunteer and service otganizations should explote means of coveting any 
ancillary cost associated with its volunteer and service prog tarns or providing increased 
incentives such as an education awatd whichthe Cotpotation fbrNational and 
Community Service provides to many of the membets that serve in the progtamsthey 
fund. 



2. Disparitiesin Opportunities to Serve/ Volunteer The otherside of ourfoimulation 
concerns the extent to which opportunitiesforvolunteering and service are equally 
distributed across populations and communities Here we posit that levels of opportunity 
will be driven orinhibited by issuesof community capacity, marketing and information, 
and recruitment. 

Community Capacity : Many low-income and minority communities lack a robust 
infrastructure of non-governmental organizations capable of mounting, administering 
and maintaining volunteerprograms. Ihe infrastructure that does exist in these 
communities is more likely to be comprised of organizations oriented to the service needs 
of residents (e.g., housing and health services, employment and training, etc.) than 
organizations providing civic opportunitiesforyouth (e.g.. Scouts, Camp Fire, Boysand 
GirisClubs, etc) and adults(e.g.. Lions, Kiwanis,J uniorLeague, Elks, American Legion, 
etc.)3i Moreover, because ofthe high needsand relatively low wealth in these 
communities, this infrastnjcture tendsto be overtaxed and under-capitalized - 
suggesting that it contends with severe resource challenges in even meeting the 
community'sservice demands 

Some poorcommunitiesalso lackadequate numbensof adultswho can workwith 
children. Daniel Hart and colleagues have found that youth volunteering rates a re low in 
communitiesthat have many children peradult and little wealth. In these communities 
(often located in innercities), there isa shortage of adultswho might njn sportsor 
mentoring programs, and there isnotenough wealth to hire profesional youth workers, 
asmight be done in a suburb. Volunteering ratesare higherin poorcommunitieswhere 
there are more adults per child .32 

Additionally, while volunteerand service programs represent net value-added to both 
individuals and communities, they are not without their own administrative costs and 
burdens To be effective, volunteerorganizationsmust have the people and financial 
resources to recruit, train, assign and monitor volunteers a swell as be accountable to 
funding sources Ihese resource needsrequire that organizations have the capacity to 
meet them. Ihe lack of a strong volunteer infrastructure may both reduce the numberof 
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volunteering opportunitiesaswell asreduce the likelihood that personsare asked to 
volunteer. 

Information and Marketing : A second challenge to increasing volunteering and service 
is to assure that the opportunities for and benefits of participation in prog rams a re well- 
disseminated acrosspopulationsand communitiesso they are more accessible. 
Information and marketing should describe both available service opportunitiesand the 
outcomesand benefits of specific volunteerand service projects in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods 

Recnjitment : Most people who volunteerorengage in other ways (including voting) say 
thattheydid so because someone asked themto. People oftendevelop durable 
commitments to service because someone asked them to serve and then the 
experience changed theirvaluesand preferences in favor of continuing to volunteer.33 
In fact, studiesfind that recruitment isan even more powerful predictorof volunteering 
than one's attitudes or values prior to serving. 

But recruitment levelsare not uniform acrosspopulationsand communities. Forexample, 
research sjggeststhat "whitesare much more likely to be asked to volunteerthan 
blacks"34 still asdiscussed earlier, African-Americans a re more likely to be engaged in 
community projects than any other racial group - largely as a resjit of their relationship 
with the church. What is important, for our purposes, about church membership, for 
example, is that people are much more likely to volunteer if they belong to organizations 
orsocial networks that actively recruit members fore ivic engagement. Unfortunately, 
those organizations and networksare themselves unequally distributed, and they are also 
in decline. 

Hypothesis: Americans' propensity to volunteerand othen/vise participate in civic work 
depends in part on the prevalence of local civic groupsand institutions that c an lecroit 
participants, market opportunities, and develop civic skills in young people. 

Implication: Mote resources should be directed to to supporting nonprofits in low- income 
communities. 



OBSEFVAHONSAND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ourpurpose in thispaperhasbeen to explore issuesthat would increase our 
understanding of the factors that contribute to variations in service and volunteer rates 
and to propose strategiesthat might increase participation among underrepresented 
groups A first-orderquestion, in this regard, is: which population should be of most 
concern? We conclude that among groups participating at lowerrates, priority 
attention should be given to blackand Hispanic people in low-income communitiesand 
especially personswithout college education. Three strategic observations a re made 
a bout the challenges and opportunitiesassociated with these populations 
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Observation 1: We need to clarify ourvolunteering and service language in ways that 
expand to encompass the fonrisof volunteering and service behaviors typical of these 
communities- process-oriented community engagement. 

Recommendation: Design service programs that are opportunitiesforcollective 
problem-solving. Disadvantaged people have reasonsto prefer problem-solving and 
meaningful, sustained projects that are aimed at serious issuesthat they care about. 
Iherefore, prog rams should be structured so that participants have real opportunitiesto 
define and select meaningful problemsand then address them collaboratively. If they 
are designed oradvertised as "voluntary service," they will probably be lessappealing. 
AsShiriey Sagawa hasargued, two factors that attract lessadvantaged youth to service 
programsare "meeting real needs" and "providing opportunitiesforyouth leadership. "35 

Obsen/ation 2: We need to mount an array of strategies to increase the motivation and 
willing ness to serve with an eye toward: 1) overcoming any reluctance to commit 
discretionary time, and 2) mitigating the outof pocket costs of participation. 

Recommendation: Concerted effort should be made to define areas of service that will 
appealto community needsin areassuch aseducation, public safety, youth 
development, community cleanup and others that reflectthe priority cone e ms of 
disadvantaged neighborhoods, and additional resources should be provided to sponsor 
agenciesto subsidize the participation costsof volunteersorincrease incentivesfor 
serving full time. 

Obsen/ation 3: Third, we need to constnjct strategiesthat increase the levelsof 
opportunitiesava liable to these communitiesand that make those opportunities more 
accessible. 

Recommendation: Use service programsto support mediating organizations One of the 
barriers to equal participation is the decline of mediating institutions— unions, religious 
congregations, fraternal associations, and the like— that once were more likely to recruit 
memberswho lacked college educations Consideration should be given to deploying 
volunteers to strengthen civic groupsthat reach working-classAmericans, especially 
youth who have left the educational system. If service can be a vehicle to strengthen 
organize tionsthat involve working-class people in their meetings and other prog rams, 
numerous people will be recruited into civil society— more than just the volunteers 
themselves This is a powerful form of leverage since many small nonprofit organizations 
have difficultiescompeting forormanaging federal grants There isa need to think 
about training, technical assistance, and streamlined orflexible procedures 



HNALCOMMEINTT 

As stated atthe outset, it is important that the benefits of volunteer and service programs 
be made available to America ns of all backgrounds One overarching concern regards 
the disparitieswe observe by educational background. Individuals, and particularly poor 
minorities, with less education are lesscivically engaged. Thispresentsa difficult 
challenge fornational service because of the difficultly inherent in reenjiting young 
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adults once they have dropped out of high school or have completed high school 
without going on to college. 

Without such institutional attachments, these young people cannot be reached through 
counselorsand teachers or recnjited in their school buildingsoron theircollege 
campuses Iheir peer networks a re smallerand more detached from adult educators. 
Recnjiting non-college-bound youth hasbecome even harderin recent decadesas 
other organizations, such asunionsand religious congregations, have shrunk. It is 
therefore crucial to recruit youth while they are all still enrolled in educational institutions 

Investin K- 12 opportunities. Consequently, and in addition to the recommendations 
above, we believe that eaiiy exposure to an "ethic of service" should be the cornerstone 
of national service strategies for increasing participation generally but particularly within 
poorminority neighborhoods where residentsmay be less likely to pursue higher 
education. Service organized by schools seemsto have positive effects^sihisisnot 
necessarily an argument for mandates and requirements, because the quality of service 
opportunities might not keep pace if everyone had to participate. But it isan argument 
forimproving the size, quality, and reach of Learn & Serve America, the Corporation's 
main program that serves k-12 education. 

We hope these explorations and the conclusions, and recommendationsdrawn from 
them, prove useful to policy makersand program operators interested in expanding the 
reach of volunteer and service programs to disadvantaged populationsthat are 
currently underserved and/orundenepresented in these programs 
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